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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


1 Journey round the Library of a Bibliomaniac: or, Cento of Noies and . 
Reminiscences concerning rare, curious, and valuable Books. By Wil- 
liam Davis, Author of “ The Olio of Bibliographical and Literary 

— Inecdotes and Memoranda.” London, 1821, crown 8vo. pp. 96. 


Of this entertaining and useful little volume only 250 copies have been }: 
printed; and if our notice of it should excite that appetite in the public 
which has been gratified in ourselves, we are sure the author may both 
augment and multiply his editions. Perhaps our approbation has been 
more firmly secured by the contrast which Mr. Davis presents to another 
author, whose lucubrations in the same departthent of literature lately 
challenged remark. At any rate he has attended to that which we con- ip 
sider to be the most worthy branch of bibliothecal inquiry; he has illus- | 
trated the subject with curious anecdote and interesting information, in- 
stead of talking like a lunatic about the mere shape of letters, the cutting 
of margins, and the forms of bindings. It is no doubt well to know about 
these matters, that we may be on our guard against spurious imitations 
of what are rare and consequently valuable; but to attach the whole im- 
portance of the case to them, is to prize the matrix of the diamond be- 
vond the jewel within. Mr. Davis has, in our opinion, paid due attention 
to every point deserving of attention in his “journey,” and he has made 
it a pleasant one (instead of a dry, like most of our modern tourists’, or a 
drunken, like Barnaby’s or Dibdin’s), by interspersing it with literary oe, 
intelligence, both of an amusing and instructive character. My | 

About a hundred and twenty old and scarce books are catalogued, 
and the following extracts will show in what manner the author has per- 
formed his task :— 
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“ Biblia Sacra, Latiné Vulgata—2 vols. fol. Monguntie. 


“The first edition of the Bible, and probably the first work printed 
with metal types, according to Heinekin (‘ Idée,’ p. 260), made its appear- 
ance between 1450 and 1452: that it was begun in 1450 by Gutenburg 
seems to be agreed on all sides: 1455 is the date usually assigned by bi- 
bliographers as the period of its publication. 

«It is only necessary to see this first Essay,’ says Heinekin, ‘ to‘ be 
convinced of the amazing pains and expense which must have attended 
so arduous an undertaking.’ 
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“ The entire work inroeetong to Lichtenberger) consists of 641 leaves, 
divided into two very large volumes, folio, having neither title-page, sig- 
natures, nor catch-words: the initial letters of the different books and 
chapters are not printed, but painted by the illuminators, in order, as is 
conjectured (De Bure Bibliographie, No. 25, p. 38), the more readily to 
vend them as manuscripts. 

“There are copies in the Bodleian Library, King’s Library, and in 
those of Earl Spencer, Sir M. Sykes, Mr. G. Nicol, and the Royal 
Library at Paris. ‘Those of Mr. G. Nicol, and one of the copies in the 
French Royal Library are on vellum, as also the Hon T. Grenville’s 
copy, purchased recently at the sale of the M‘Carthy Library.’* 


« Appianus de Bellis Civilibus Latine Regii. Folio. 1468. 


“Said not to have been noticed by any bibliographer——A copy was 
purchased by Mr. Heber, at the sale of the Rev. B. Heath, 1810, for 2/. 9s.” 


« Caxton (William) Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, by Raoul le Feure. 
Folio. Colen. 1471. 


“« The first book printed in the English language. 

“The Duke of Devonshire possesses a copy, purchased from the Rox- 
burgh Collection for 1,060/. 18s., which originally belonged to Elizabeth 
Gray, Queen of Edward the Fourth. 

«A copy sold in West’s sale, 1775, for 32/. 11s.; an imperfect copy 
sold at Lloyd’s sale in 1816, for 1261.” 


“ Shakspeare’s (W.) Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, &c. Imprinted by 
Is. Jaggard and E. Blount. 1623. First edit. Folio. 


Daly, 1792 1 ES i eee 
Heathcote (title wanting Te ny ee ee se 
S.lreland, 1801  . ; ; . ; ‘ ‘ : 14 14 O 
Duke of Roxburghe — ata a . : - 100.0-0 
Sebright, 1807 (title wanting) ‘ . . , ° 50 10 0 
Stanley, 1813 (title reprint) . . . . « . 37 17 0 
Sir P. Thompson, 1815 : p : ‘ . , 41 0 Q 
Saunders’s Sale-Room, Feb. 1818, a fine original copy of 

the first edition, in a genuine state. , . - 12116 0 


“The condition of so rare a book as the first edition of Shakspeare, is a 
matter of no little importance to the lover of fine-conditioned and really 
important books; the apparent difference in the prices for which the va- 
rious copies before enumerated have sold, may therefore readily be ac- 
counted for. 

The Second Edition. Folio. 1632. 
Third Edition. Folio. 1664. 
Fourth Edition. Folio. 1685. 

“The third edition is the most valuable of these editions, and a good 
copy nearly as valuable as the first edition. 

“Of the second edition, in folio, 1632, I find it recorded in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, that it is adulterated in every page. 

“ Some curious particulars respecting the various sums paid to the dif- 
ferent editors of Shakspeare, may be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

The most considerable appear to be— 

Alexander Pope . . . ; ‘ ; ‘ #217 12 0 
‘Theobald i de Poeee et Bae ae Ue val oe |) 


* “A copy on vellum, sold for 2,100 livres. See Catalogue de Gaignet, No. 16.” 
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Warburton . . : . if . . : 500 O O 
Capell* "a ae : , ° . 300 0 0 
Dr. Johnson for the Ist edit. . : , ‘ ° $75 0 90 





Qnd edit. . , ° . . . 100 0 QO 


“Of Johnson and Steevens’s 4th edition, 15 vols. 8vo. 1793, large pa- 
per, on which paper only 25 were printed, one sold at Reed’s for 29/., and 
a —* Mr. Strettell’s in 1820 for 101. 5s. Ritson 1803 141. 10s, Bind- 
ley 211. 

Ye The Portrait of Shakspeare by M. Droeshout, frontispiece to the title 
of the first folio edition oF Shakspeare, served for all the four folio edi- 
tions; good or first impressions of this portrait are valued by judges at 
about 5l. 5s., whilst inferior ones are scarcely worth one guinea, as the 
lines have been crossed over the face, in order to give strength to the 1m- 
pression; and Mr. Caulfield (a competent authority in these matters) 
says, the only way to discover the genuine state is, by observing the 
shading in the face to be expressed by single lines, without any crossing 
whatever.” 


Bouchet, Sieur de Broncourt, (G. du) Les Sérées. Lyon, 1614,t 3 tom. 
1 vol. in 18mo. 


“In Colonel Stanley’s sale, a copy of the Lyon edition was sold to 
Lord Ossulston for 81. 18s. 6d. 

« This rare book is mentioned by Sterne as among the treasures of Mr. 
Shandy’s library, and according to Dr. Ferriar’s illustrations it had be- 
come so extremely scarce, that for a long period he had made fruitless in- 
quiries amongst his literary friends, and among the rest of Dr. Farmer, 
who informed him that he had never even seen it; and at last, he was in- 
debted to the kindness of 'T. ‘Thompson, esq. for the perusal of an odd 
volume of this work. ‘1 have great reason, continues Dr. Ferriar, ‘ to be- 
lieve that it was in the Skelton Library some years ago, where I suspect 
Sterne found most of the authors of this class; for Mr. Hall’s Poetry 
shows that he knew and read them much.t 

“The Serées of Bouchet consist of a set of regular conversations, held, 
as the title implies, in the evening, generally during supper, and may be 
regarded as transcripts of the petits soupers of that age. A subject of 
discussion is proposed each evening, generally by the host, and it is treat- 
ed characteristically with a mixture A poner knowledge and light humour. 
Every conversation concludes with a jest. 

“The chief characters supported in the volume lent Dr. Ferriar by his 
friend ‘are a Man of Learning, such as the times afforded ; a Soldier very 
fond of talking over his past dangers; a Physician, who is sometimes 
found deficient in his philosophy; and a Droll, who winds up all with his 
raillery.’. The conversations are not, indeed, connected by any narra- 
tive; but, Dr. Ferriar entertained little doubt, that from the perusal of 
this work, Sterne conceived the first precise idea of his Tristram, as far as 
any thing can be called precise, in a desultory book, apparently written 
with rapidity. ‘The most ludicrous and extravagant parts of the book 
seem to have dwelt upon Sterne’s mind, and he appears to have frequent- 
ly recurred to them from memory. 


* “Mr. Capell spenta whole life on Shakspeare, and it is said that he transcribed the 
works of that illustrious poet, ten times with his own hand !” 

¢ “ There is an edition, Paris, 1608; and another, Rouen, 1635.” 

+ “John Hall Stevenson, Esq. of Skelton Castle, was Sterne’s Eugenius, and author 
of Crazy Tales, &c. and whose collected Poetry, printed in 3 vols. 8vo. Lond, 1795, is 
new become rather scarce.” 
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“In the 29th Sérée, Shandy’s Dissertation on Noses seems to have 
originated. Itis along and able discussion on the causes of colour in 
negroes; in the course of which it is asked why negroes are flat-nosed, 
and this question brings into play the subject of noses, so often intro- 
duced in Tristram Shandy. 


“ Butler’s (Sam.) Hudibras. First Edition. By J. G. for Richard Mar- 
riott, under St. Dunstan’s Church.—First Part, 12mo. 1663.—Second 
Part, ditto, 1663.— Third and Last Part, 8vo. 1678. 


« The often contested passage, usually quoted— 
“ He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But, he that is in battle slain, 
Can never turn to fight again.” 
may be found in Book III. Canto ii. Verse 243, and strongly reminds 
one of the contest between the two knights, who fell to quarrelling 
and fighting about a statue, which one declared to be silver and the 
other gold, and which in the end proved to be both silver and gold; so 
also this passage, which some denied to exist at all in ‘ Hudibras,’ and 
which others as stoutly maintained and battled for in the Magazines, af- 
firming they had seen it in that poem; but, when they made search, could 
not find. 
« The passage, as it really stands in ‘ Hudibras,’ is as follows :— 
‘ For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.’ 
«The character of Hudibras is, with good reason, supposed to have 
been intended for Sir C. Luke, and that of Whackum, but with less pro- 


bability, for Capt.G. Wharton. See Granger, vol. iv. p. 40.” 


“ The Works of King Charles the First. Folio, 1672. 


«Some curious particulars respecting the printing of this work may be 
found at p. 103 and 104 of ‘ The Olio of Bibliographical and Literary 
Anecdotes.’ 

“In the Archiepiscopal Library, at Lambeth Palace, is a copy with 
dashes of the pen through the monarch’s prayers, as well as through every 
passage respecting the advancement of the Protestant Religion. 

« A manuscript note at the beginning, by Zach. Craddock, and dated 
November Ist, 1678, accounts for the numerous expurgations as follows: 

«This book, being seized on board an English ship, was delivered, by 
order of the Inquisition of Lisbon, to some of the English priests, to be 
perused and corrected according to the rules of the Index Eapurgato- 
rius. Thus corrected, it was given to Barnaby Crafford, English mer- 
chant there, and by him it was given to me, the English preacher resi- 
dent there in 1670; and by me, as I then received it, to the library at 
Lambeth, to be there preserved.” 


« Madden’s (Dr. Sam.) Memoirs of the 20th Ceiiury, being Original Let- 
ters of State under the Reign of George VI. 8vo. London, 1733. 


«This book is considered one of the rarest in the English language: it 
was intended to have been comprised in six volumes, only one of which 
was ever printed. In order to expedite the printing and delivery, three 
printers, Bewyer, Woodfall, and Roberts, were employed, and one thou- 
sand impressions of the first volume struck off—but suppressed on the 
day of publication. Eight hundred and ninety copies were delivered to 


Mr. Madden, and all supposed to have been destroyed by him. Mr. 
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‘Tutet possessed a copy, and never heard but of one other, although he 

made diligent search for that purpose. 
“ A copy was purchased by Mr. Bindley, at Saunders’s Sale-Room in 

1818, for 8/. 15s.—See also Bibliotheca Marshalliana, by Stewart.” 


“ Joe Miller’s Jests, 1745. 


“ Joe Miller, of mirth-exciting memory, was a lively comic actor, a great 
favourite of the town, and a very facetious companion; I am therefore 
sorry to strip him of his laurels, but as legitimacy is the order of the day, 
I must needs place the crown which Joe Miller has usurped so long and 
so successfully, upon the head of him who has the most just claim to it. 

“These jests then, which are as well known, and almost as often 
quoted as Shakspeare, are the production of Mr. John Mottley, who 
died October 30, 1750, author of several dramatic pieces; he is also said 
to have had a hand in the composition of that many-fathered piece, ‘ The 
Devil to Pay,’ and who was the author of ‘ The Life of the Czar, Peter 
the Great.’ It has also been surmised, and with some appearance of rea- 
son (see Reed’s Biographia Dramatica), that Mr. Mottley was the com- 
piler of the Lives of the Dramatic Writers, published at the end of Whin- 
cop’s Scanderbeg. It is certain that the Life of Mr. Mottley in that work 
is rendered one of the most important in it, and is particularized by such 
a number of various incidents, as it seems improbable should have been 
known to any but himself, or some one nearly related to him. Among 
others, he relates the following anecdote, which contains some point :-— 

«“<« When Colonel Mottley (our author’s father), who was a great fa- 
vourite with King James II. came over on a secret expedition from the 


abdicated monarch, the government, who had by some means ney on ot 


it, were very diligent in their endeavours to have him seized. The Colonel, 
however, was happy enough to elude their search, but several other per- 
sons were at different times seized through mistake for him. Among the 
rest, it being well known that he frequently supped at the Blue Posts 
‘Tavern, in the Haymarket, with one Mr. Tredenham, a Cornish gentle- 
man, particular directions were given for searching that house. Colonel 
Mottley, however, happening not to be there, the messengers found Mr. 
‘Tredenham alone, and with a heap of papers before him; these and him- 
self they seized, and carried before the “arl of Nottingham, then Secre- 
tary of State. : 

«His Lordship, however, who could not fail but know him, as he was 
a member of the Heuse of Commons,,and r ‘phew to the famous Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour, asked him what all those papers contained: Mr. Treden- 
ham made answer, that they were onlv the several scenes of a play, which 
he had been scribbiing for the amusement of a few leisure hours, upon 
which Lord Nottingham requested just to look over them, which having 
done, he returned them again to the author, assuring him that he was per- 
fectly satisfied; for, Upon my word, said he, I can find no plot in them.’ *’ 
« Johnson’s (Dr. Samuel) Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. 

8vo. First Edition. London, 1775. 

«Dr. Lort’s copy sold in 1791, for 15s.; and besides various MS. and 
printed editions, contained, according to Mr. Clarke’s Repertorium 
Bibliographicum, ‘ the canceiled part of p. 48, relative to Lichfield Cathe- 
dral ; and, likewise, the cancelled part of p. 296,* respecting the Cave at 
"gg, and the transactions there.’ 


* « Query—Whether instead of 296 Mr. C. should not have said p. 154; as I find a 











a 
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« With respect to the first cancel, p. 48, in my copy of the first edition, 
which stds: belonged to W. Williams, of Penarth Uchaf, I find the fol- 
lowing passage, speaking of the authorized dilapidations and unroofing of 
the cathedrals of Elgin and Aberdeen, after the Reformation, Dr. John- 
sons says, ‘ The order was obeyed; the two churches were stripped, and 
the lead was shipped to be sold in Holland. I hope every reader will re- 
joice that this cargo of sacrilege was lost at sea. 


«“<« Let us not, however, make too much haste to despise our neighbours. 
Our own cathedrals are mouldering by unregarded dilapidation. Itseems 
to be part of the despicable philosophy of the time to despise monuments 
of sacred magnificence; and we are in danger of doing that deliberately, 
which the Scots did not do but in the unsettled state of an imperfect con- 
stitution.’ 


« The other passage is as follows :—* The inhabitants of Rum are fifty- 
eight families, who continued Papists for some time after the Laird be- 
came a Protestant. ‘Their adherence to the old religion, was strengthen- 
ed by the countenance of the Laird’s sister, a zealous Romanist, till one 
Sunday, as they were going to mass, under the conduct of their patroness, 
Maclean met them on the way, gave one of them a blow on the Sad with 
a yellow stick, I suppose a cane, for which the Erse had no name, and 
drove them to.the Kirk, from which they have never since departed. 
Since the use of this method of conversion, the inhabitants of Egg and 
Canna, who continue Papists, call the Protestantism of Rum, the religion 
of the yellow stick. 


«« The only Popish islands are Egg and Canna. Egg is the principal 
island of a parish, in which, though he has no congregation, the Protestant 
minister resides. I have heard of nothing curious in it, but the cave in 


which a former generation of the islanders were smothered by Macleod. 


«“<Tf we had travelled with more leisure, it had not been fit to have ne- 
glected the Popish islands. Popery is favourable to ceremony; and, 
among ignorant nations, ceremony is the only preservative of tradition. 
Since Protestantism was extended to the savage parts of Scotland, it has 
perhaps been one of the chief labours of the minister to abolish stated ob- 
servances, because they continued the remembrange of the former religion. 
We, therefore, who came to hear old traditions, and see antiquated man- 
uers, Should probably have found them among the Papists.’ 


«“T doubt that the quotations I have here made from the first edition in 
my possession, are the individual cancels alluded to, as being contained 
in Dr. Lort’s copy; but, whether they be or be not the same, they are ex- 
tremely amusing; and no one I think car object to have placed before his 
eyes any thing written by Dr. Johnson. And I must be excused for not 
being more certain with respect to these cancels, as I spent a considerable 
time in fruitlessly examining Boswell’s Life of Johnson, to see if any 
mention is there made of the circumstance ; and, after all, perhaps, over- 
looked what I was in search of; but as I have referred to the cancelled 
pages, my mistake, if [ have committed one, will, I trust, soon meet cor- 
rection.” 


passage on the subject there, which it is not at all improbable our celebrated Lexico- 
grapher should afterwards wish to suppress. He there speaks of Macleod’s pursuit of 
the Islanders of Egg, ‘ choking them with smeke, and leaving them LXING DEAD BY FAMA« 
LIES AS THEY SToOD.’”” 
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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE EXPEDITION OF ORSUA AND THE CRIMES OF AGUIRRE. 


BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

In about three months (not including their halts) the demons whose 
crimes on the Orellana were described in our last number, reached the 
sea; and in seventeen days after, they, arrived at Margarita. This island 
Aguirre seized by neat disarmed the inhabitants, and imprisoned 
the governor and principal persons. Full scope was given to the infer- 
nal passions of his congenial train, and the history of mankind has hardly 
exhibited more wanton and bloody atrocities. Stabbing became a com- 
mon amusement, and the cruellest of deaths a sport. Aguirre used to 
say that soldiers who told their beads were not fit for his service; he 
wanted fellows who would throw dice with the devil, and stake their 
souls upon the cast. Atan alarm of invasion from the main, his “ diabo- 
lical mind was seized with a new fit of cruelty. He ordered the governor, 
and those persons whom he had at first made prisoners, being the chiet 
magistrates of the city, to be brought from the apartment where the 
were confined into a lower hall. ‘They, suspecting that they were led to 
death, came with a mortal melancholy in their countenance, which the 
tyrant perceived, and bade them have no fear, giving them his word, that, 
even if the friar were to land more men than there were trees and thistles 
on the island, and he himself and all his companions were to perish, not 
one of the prisoners should be hurt. This was just as night had set in; 
about midnight he sent Carrion, the murderer of Donna Ines, with a set 
of fit companions, to strangle those persons, whose lives he had so lately 
and so solemnly promised to preserve. ‘Their dead bodies were covered 
with mats. Aguirre assembled his soldiers in the hall; the mats at his 
command were then removed, and the bodies exposed by the light of 
torches; “ Here, my Maranones,”’* said the tyrant, “ you see another of 
the king’s governors, and these, his magistrates, lying dead. Let no man 
among you deceive himself with any hopes of pardoa for such crimes as 
we have committed, nor suffer himself to be deceived by fair promises. 
In no part of the world can you possibly be safe, except in my company.” 
Aguirre then went to meet the attack, leaving his worthy compeer Perez, 
the second in authority, in charge of the fortress. During his absence, 
“some of the soldiers in the city were talking together, and asking whé 
was to take the command in case he should be slain or taken by the Pro- 
vincial; upon which Perez answered, ‘ Here am I, who can do my duty, 
if the old man should fail.?, This was enough; the tyrant called for one 
Chaves, a lad with scarcely a hair upon his chin, who was yet old enough 
in crimes to be charged with such an office, and bade him get some com- 
panions, and put the camp-master to death as soon as he entered the for- 
tress, whither he sent to call him. Perez, little suspecting that his hour 
was come, hastened, in obedience to the summons, and Chaves, getting 
behind him, shot him witha harquebuss. The wound was not immediate- 
ly mortal; the other murderers fell on him, and he ran from them about 
the fort, crying out for confession, and shrieking with the pain of a hor- 
rible wound, till he fell at length, and Chaves despatched him by cutting 
his throat. ‘The prisoners hearing his shrieks, expected that this was the 
commencement of the general massacre which Aguirre had threatened ; 


* The name given by Aguirre to his followers, from Marano, a name of the river 
where his crimes were perpetrated, and Marana, a trick or stratagem: the wretch made 
’ pun and jest on his massacres. 
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they hid themselves under the beds, and in holes and corners, and some 
threw themselves from the windows and battlements. The soldiers in 
the square were not less astonished, hearing his cries, and being ignorant 
of the cause. Aguirre spoke to them from a window, telling them not to 
be alarmed at what they had heard, for he had been obliged to put his son 
and camp-master, Martin Perez, to death for a conspiracy against him. 
Llamoso, who had been named as an accomplice in the plot, happened to 
pass by as he was speaking. ‘They tell me, my son,’ said Aguirre, ‘ that 
you also were in the conspiracy; was this then your friendship, and this 
all the regard you have for the great love which I have borne you ?? 
Chaves and his comrades, whose weapons were yet red and reeking from 
the last murder, expected that they were now to have another victim, and 
drew near him, looking up to Aguirre for the signal to strike. But 
Llamoso, as of all these wretches he most resembled his master in fero- 
ciousness, so was he the only one who was sincerely and faithfully at- 
tached to tins ; and of this attachment Aguirre seems to have been sen- 
sible, by the manner in which he addressed him. He protested his inno- 
cence with the most horrid imprecations. The countenance of this sus- 
picious tyrant did not yet relax; and Liamoso, in the strong passion of his 
fear, and his indignation at the charge, exclaimed, ‘As for this traitor, 

who would have committed such a crime, If will drink his blood !’ and. 
throwing himself on the ground, he applied his mouth to a wound in the 
camp- -master’s head, like a dog ravenous with hunger. The very murder- 
ers who stood by him drew back, sickening at the sight, and Aguirre no 
longer entertained a doubt of his fidelity.” 

We hasten to the end of a story, every feature of which is prominent 
with similar fiendishness. At length the remnant of the monsters left 
Margarita, and landed on the main, with the insane intention of march- 
ing across the continent to Peru. Every step was marked with gore, and 
disunion among themselves happily freed the earth from numbers of them 
by mutual assassination. They penetrated to a place and fort called Ba- 

raquicimeto, which they occupied. The native troops harassed them 
without coming to a regular battle; and desertion as well as this desul- 
tory warfare, thinned their infernal ranks. At last Aguirre could trust 
no one, and his final hour came. With its description, which is appal- 
lingly tragical, we shall conclude. A detachment, under one Espindola, 
had been sent ayainst the royalist general Paredes: it went over to its 
opponents. “ Paredes immediately halted, his men took the deserters up 
behind them, and rode up the hill to their comrades, and Espindola then 
advised that they should advance at once to the fort. The main body of 
Aguirre’s people were without the walls, looking to see what would be 
the success of this detachment; but seeing the revolt, they thought all 
hope was over, and that not a moment was to be lost in securing their 
own pardon; with this intent they all advanced. Aguirre thought they 
were going to attack the enemy, but he saw them mingle i in the ranks, 


and heard “them shout out, ‘ The King for ever!’ 


“Juan de Aguirre still remained in the fort, and intended to complete 


his crimes by killing the tyrant, whose ready instrument he had been in 


so many murders ; but not finding him at hand, and thinking all delay 
dangerous, he hastened to join Paredes: and while Aguirre was outside 
of the fort, all the others, who were now only those whom he suspected, 
and kept under watch, got out by a door which had been closed up, but 
which they broke through. One alone, of all the Maranones, remained 
by Aguirre’ s side—it was Llamoso: none of these wretches had exceeded 
him in guilt, but he was faithful to the last to the tyrant whom he had 
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sworn to serve. Aguirre asked him why he also did not go to enjoy the 
king’s pardon; he replied, he had been his friend in life, and would be 
so in death. Aguirre made him no answer, but went into a chamber 
where his daughter was sitting in company with a young woman called 
La Torralva, who had come with her from Peru. ‘Say thy prayers, 
child,’ said he, ‘for I must kill thee!’ «Why, sir?’ she exclaimed. He 
replied, ‘ That thou mayest never live to be reviled, and called the daugh- 
ter of a traitor’ La Torralva had courage enough to rise and take his 
harquebuss from him, thinking thus to prevent him from executing his 
desperate purpose ; but he, lightly surrendering it, drew out a dagger, 
and stabbed his daughter repeatedly, till her sufferings were for ever 
ended. Then going out into the antichamber, he perceived that the 
king’s troops were entering, and leaning against a sort of cane bedstead, 
without attempting to resist, he waited for what might befall him. An 
inhabitant of Tocuyo, who first came into the room, called to Paredes, 
‘Here, sir, I have taken Aguirre.’ The tyrant answered, ‘I do not yield 
to such a knave as thou art!’ and then seeing Paredes himself, he added, 
‘Sir Camp-master, you are a cavalier; I beseech you let the terms be 
kept with me, for I have things to communicate which are of importance 
to the king’s service.’ But his own men cried out that it was for the 
camp-master’s honour to cut off his head before the governor came up, 
upon which two of these Maranones were ordered to shoot him. Juan de 
Chaves and Christoval Galindo are said to have put themselves forward 
for this service, that Aguirre might not have time to make confessions 
which would show how greatly they were implicated in the atrocities 
that had been committed. ‘The first shot made only a slant wound: 
‘That’s badly done,’ said he; the second he received in his breast, and 
exclaiming, ‘ This will do,’ fell, and died immediately. Custodio Her- 
nandez, a wretch who had enjoyed his favour, then cut off his head, and 
taking it by the long hair, carried it to the governor, in hopes of obtain- 
ing something by such a service. 

“ Paredes then advanced to meet the governor, trailing after him the 
banners of the rebels. The governor ordered Aguirre’s daughter to be 
buried in the church; his own body was quartered, and the quarters set 
up by the way-side. His head was sent to Tocuyo, and exposed in an 
iron cage. hen Pedro Simon wrote, the skull was still remaining; his 
banners also were preserved in that city, and the robe gown, and kirtle 
of yellow silk, which his daughter had on when she was slain, rent by the 
dagger, and stained with blood. ‘The people of Merida and of Valencia, 
who were in the camp, petitioned each for one of his banners, as a memo- 
rial of their loyal services; each had a hand of the traitor given them in- 
stead, which they bore away on the point of alance. These trophies became 
offensive on the way; the one was thrown into the river Motatan, the 
other cast to the dogs. The banners were taken to Spain by Paredes, who 
hung them over his father’s monument. The house in which he was born 
was pulled down, as having been the birth-place of a traitor, and a monu- 
ment was erected on the spot, to record his crimes and his fate. 

“ Collado observed his promises to the Maranones with exemplary ho- 
nour. But in the ensuing year, orders came from Madrid to send them 
all prisoners to Spain. ‘They had had time to secure themselves. Pa- 
niagua, the provost-marshal, was however apprehended, and quartered at 
Merida, he having been one of the greatest criminals ; and Llamoso suf- 
fered the same fate at Pamplona. “The royal audience at Santa Fé made 
diligent search to apprehend others, and six were discovered on their 
way - -é Carrion, Susaya, and Tirado were among them; they were 
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sent on to the kingdom whither they were journeying, and executed 


there. 
« Aguirre’s crimes made a deep impression upon the people of Vene- 


zuela. There was something marked as well as monstrous in his charac-’ 


ter. The rebellion was the better remembered for its wild and uncon- 
nected nature; and because no dramatic fable was ever brought to a 
more distinct and tragic catastrophe. Aguirre is still spoken of in those 
countries by the name of El Tyrano—the tyrant; and it is the belief of 
the people, that his spirit, as restless now as when it animated his body, 
still wanders over the scenes of his guilt, in the form of that fiery vapour 
which is frequently seen in the island of Margarita, and in the Llanos, or 
plains of New Andalusia. And this visible but intangible phenomenon 
is called in those countries, at this day, the Soul of the Tyrant. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT AT WEST POINT. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


In the old army establishment of the United States, two cadets were 
allowed to be educated as Engineers for each company of artillery; but 
no instruction was provided, that could be applied with sufficient effect. 
The defects of this arrangement were sensibly felt by Col. Williams, an 
alumnus of Harvard College, who had served with distinction in the war 
of the revolution, and, at his earnest solicitations, the general government 
in 1802 founded this academy, and ordered all the Cadets scattered 
through the country, to report themselves at West Point for instruction. 
Colonel Williams was placed at its head, and continued there with great 
honour to himself and advantage to the establishment until 1812, when 
he resigned from old age-—He was succeeded by Colonel now General 
Swift, one of the oldest class of eléves of the school, who was, in turn fol- 
lowed in office by Capt. Partridge, as the course of the war compelled 
him to be much on other service, where his uncommon talents and know- 
ledge were more immediately needed. During four or five years, how- 
ever, from the drafts made by the war on the school for officers and from 
other circumstances, it was not in a good condition, and so continued 
until 1817. In that year, from which its present admirable character is 
to be dated, Major Thayer, an officer of rare talents and accomplishments, 
who, from the time of his being graduated at Dartmouth College in 1807, 
had been constantly attached to the corps of Engineers and connected 
with the academy, and who had from 1815 been passing two years in 
Europe, to perfect his knowledge and become familiar with its best sci- 
entific establishments, was called home from France and placed at the 
head of the Military Academy at West Point, where he still continues. 

The reform he has effected will be complete in 1822, when the first 
elass received under his superintendence in 1818, will be sent forth from 
the institution; but its entire success is already fully proved; and the 
young gentlemen at West Point are already more thoroughly taught, in 
what they pretend to learn, and have better intellectual habits, than those 
to be found at any other place of instruction in the country. 

Those who wish to be admitted apply to the Secretary of War, and if 
their recommendations are found satisfactory, warrants fur their exami- 
nation are granted to as many as the academy can receive. With these 
warrants the candidates repair, in June of the year for which they are 
granted, to West Point; and those who are found qualified in English 
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studies—who are above 14 and under 21 years of age—who can “ perform 
with facility and accuracy the ground rules of arithmetic, both simple and 
compound—the rules of reduction, of simple and compound proportion, 
and also of vulgar and decimal fractions” are conditional y admitted and 
put on a probation of six months, at the end of which time, they are se- 
verely examined, their character and conduct ascertained, and when the 
result is settled, they either receive their commissions as Cadets or are 
entirely rejected from the institution. In this way, the number sent by 
the Secretary of War is reduced every year about one-fifth. 

The Cadets thus admitted, remain in all four years at West Point, their 
number being limited to 250 by the government, and further reduced by 
the severe discipline of the academy to an average of 220. During their 
residence there, they receive from the Treasury of the United States pay 
and rations, to an amount which makes the superintendant anxious their 
friends should furnish them with no money—and they have besides ex- 
cellent rooms given them and the arms and books they need to use while 
they are there. They are taught French with such thoroughness, that 
after the first year they are required to use several French treatises as 
text books for their daily recitations—drawing, to a beautiful degree of 
skill,—natural and experimental philosophy—chemistry and mineralogy, 
geography, history, ethics, and national law; mathematics in very high 
branches—and engineering. ‘To effect this, they have the superintendant 
and 22 regular teachers—besides 4 of the best Cadets who act as teachers 
—al] mosi constantly and laboriously devoted to their respective objects, 
in which the superintendant Major Thayer sets them an admirable exam- 
ple, inasmuch, as he has not been absent from West Point a fortnight in 
all, since he was placed at its head in 1817, devoting even his vacations 
to the improvement of the school. 

But the great merit of the academy at West Point and its prevalent 
characteristic is, the exactness of intellectual discipline and thoroughness 
of the instruction given; in consequence of which the young men gain 
there, not only a great and valuable amount of knowledge, but habits of 
mind, which are of even greater consequence to their future character, 
than the instruction positively communicated. ‘To bring this to pass 
several means are used which are common in Europe, but, which have, 
until now, been unknown among us. 

In the first place, the Cadets are kept rigidly at the school. No vacation 
is granted except, that, at the end of the 2d year, about half of the class 
that has been there two years is allowed te go home in July, while the 
whole of the rest of the school is on its military march and encampment, 
which takes the place of all the vacations. Nor are special absences, for 
urgent reasons, eueoat During a great proportion of every year, not 
an individual will be found away, and on no one day, during the last three 
years, has the number exceeded three. 

I. the next place, the Recitations are much more exact and thorough, 
tho they are any where else. In the more important branches, as French, 
Mathematics, Natural and Experimental Philosophy, &c. not above six- 
teen recite together, and yet these sixteen have a recitation of three hours 
in the morning, and one of two in the afternoon, at which each Cadet is 
compelled to recite personally, about half the lesson assigned to all, so 
that all the subterfuges of idleness are entirely taken away. The lesson 
must be learnt and thoroughly learnt by every one, or those who neglect it 
will certainly be exposed. 

In the third place, talents and industry are constantly promoted, in- 
stead of being obliged to wait for dullness and indolence, as they are in 
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our Colleges. ‘The first division of each class gets longer lessons than 
the second, and so on; and these who gain ground are constantly ad- 
vanced, while those who lose it, fall back; so that one Cadet may have 
recited and studied much more than any other of the same standing; while 
in our Colleges, the finest scholar in a class has not even an opportunity 
of going on faster or reciting more than the dullest and mostidle. More- 
over, at West Point, every week the names of those who are at the head 
and foot of their respective sections (or about five or six out of every six- 
teen) are publicly posted up, as a stimulus to industry and reproach to 
idleness. 

And finally, their examinations are much more rigid and effectual than 
any that we practise. For besides the examination for admission and a 
semi-annual one every winter; both of which are managed by their in- 
structers alone; a public one takes place every June, before persons ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War, which lasts twenty days at least. At 
this very exact investigation, they are made to recite, of course, a large 
amount of all they have learnt during the year, and at the end of it, they 
are arranged in classes according to their merit ;—the best being number- 
ed one, and so on, without reference to the arrangement of the preceding 
years and none being advanced who have not acquired the prescribed 

nowledge. ‘Thus in 1820, fifty-three were turned back by the exami- 
ners to recommence the studies of the preceding year, and of these fifty- 
three, no less than twenty-four were a few weeks afterwards, finally dis- 
missed from the academy by the Secretary of War, because they had not 
fulfilled the purposes for which they came. In June, 1821, forty-three 
were turned back; but it is not yet known how many will be dismissed. 
—The five best in each class are put upon the army register to receive 
commissions if they choose, when they leave West Point—and when the 
annual catalogue is published, each Cadet is numbered in his class ac 
cording to his standing at the examination, and if he was turned back, it 
is noted. 

With such a system as this; and, what is much better, such a system 
as this, strictly and sincerely executed, it is no wonder, the academy at 
West Point is beginning to send forth into the country a succession of 
young men better educated in the physical and exact sciences than any 
we have ever had, and with intellectual habits which promise yet more to 
their future characters. But to this system, their military discipline is 
made completely subordinate and subservient ;—used rather as exercise 
and amusement at any time—and omitted at those seasons and under 
those circumstances when it would interfere with the serious studies, 
which form the great and paramount object of the establishment. 


WRITTEN AT WATERLOO. 


Nay, sigh not—’tis useless—oh, I could sigh too, 

It I knew any service that sighing might do— 

Nay, sigh not—’tis better to smile if we may, 

And thus—of our pilgrimage cheat the long day. 

We must on—be our pathway or flower, or thorn, 

Do thunder clouds gloom it, or sunbeams adorn : 

We must on—and it leads us all to that one spot, 
Where our pleasures—our sorrows—alike are forgot. 
Yet to each must this world some pleasure impart, 

So beautiful, nature—so exquisite, art. 

You smile—but more sad than your sigh is your smile, 
Well—so could I smile too—an’ it were worth while. Tsa Ber. 
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On Raising Potatoes. 


Agriculture. 





“ Letus cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace 
be established throughout our borders.” 


a 


ON RAISING POTATOES. 
[Read August 21, 1821.] 


The following method of raising potatoes, was adopted in 1803, at the 
Rockland farm, Brandywine (Del.). For early use they were put in so 
soon as the frost was gone, and raised in ridges to receive the benefit-of 
the sun. It is presumed, howcver, it would have been better to plant late 
in the fall, and cover over with straw and brush, when they will take the 
first advantage of the followir., season to vegetate. 

The crop for winter use was planted from the middle of June to middle 
of July, and even to the 15th August; but in the last case, the skin of the 
bulbs was so tender, as not to admit of being carried to market with 
safety, but their flavour was excellent. 

The field was prepared as early as possible, the sward or grass was 
richly covered with a compost of stable manure, lime and gypsum, to 
promote a powerful vegetation ; hence that ploughed in would have given 
a full crop of hay. The plough was not suffered to enter the ground until 
the crop was ready to put in. The potato sets were prepared a short 
time before, and strewed over with lime or gypsum. When the planting 
commenced, the plough was loaded with a chain, extending a the 
double tree, and of such a weight as to lay the grass or weeds in the bot- 
tom of the furrow over the sets of the potato. It was found that drills 
of the plants in every fourth furrow were the most advantageous; ac- 
cordingly, two broad lands were laid off, giving four furrows, so arranged, 
that one furrow was always in course ready for the dropper to put down 
the sets, while the plough was preparing another. When the field was 
finished, or in dry weather, when two or more ridges were finished, the 
harrow was used to fill the seams or laps of the furrows; if any grass 
appeared, it was covered with the hand-hoe, or the weeds were removed, 
which would have deprived the plants of their nutrition. 

When the plants appeared above ground, it was harrowed over to open 
the soil, and eradicate the grass or weeds, but at same time careful to 
avoid harrowing so deep as to reach the mass of vegetable matter laid 
over the sets in the furrow or drill. 

When it was no longer practicable to harrow over the drills, a single 
horse shovel harrow* was employed between the drills, so often as the 


* The shovel or fluck harrow, is in general use in dressing the corn fields to the 
sauth, and highly approved wherever it is known. 


954 On Raising Potatoes. 


soil became hard, or when weeds appeared, until the plants approximated 
each other so much that the path of the horse was obstructed. The shade, 
of the plants prevented the general growth of weeds, and at the same 
time prevented the soil from becoming hard; in general the field was so 
covered, that the drills were not thereafter discovered, until the season 
when vegetation fails and the leaf begins to drop. When the vegetation 
of the leaves decayed, the potatoes were observed in the opening of the 
soil, created by the growth of the bulbs. The crops were so abundant, 
that it appeared impracticable that they could have been more produc- 
tive; the skin was not of the usual thickness, the flavour excellent, and 
none of the useless small bulbs, which arise out of the usual process of 
laying up furrow after furrow to the drills, each of which cause the plants 
to send forth a new stock of bulbs, thereby depriving the first or second 
stock of their nutriment, and rendering the whole crop comparatively small 
and Jess palatable. 

There are several circumstances which must be attended to. The 
sround is not to be ploughed, but remain in grass, until the planting 
commences. ‘The mass of grass or vegetable matter is to be laid in the 
bottom of the furrow, over the sets of the plants. If the season is dry, 
the decomposed vegetabie matter furnishes that supply of moisture re- 
quired; if favoured with rain, it retains the moisture; hence great care 
is required, lest the harrow raise any of it to the top of the soil, and ex- 
pose the nutriment of the plant to the sun, and render the whole unpro- 
ductive. 

If the manure used is not completely decomposed, it will vitiate the 
flavour of the crop. The furrows must be handsomely laid down, and 
the seams or joining laps well covered, else the grass will grow up to 
the injury of the crop, or the whole will be rendered abortive by the 
droughts common at that season. If the crop is put in more early, it will 
not have that mass of vegetable matter to defend it against the heat and 
drought, and the crop will be liable to what is called the second growth, 
produced by the rains after the harvest, by which the crop, if planted 
early, is rendered less palatable. 

The furrows must be made of a regular depth, and at least so deep as 
the plant is known to set its bulbs. This is of the utmost importance, to 
place the nutriment in that depth where the plant is known to set its 
bulbs, and that the soil shall be wrought withcat raising into ridge drills 
in the usual way, for the reason already stated. Ifthe ground is in good 
heart, and the compost abundant, the crop may be taken up in season for 
sowing the following crop of wheat. In fact, the whole process is prepa- 
ratory as a fallow for a wheat crop. Wheat raised in this way commands 
an extra price for seed, as it is entirely free from rye, oats, cockle, and 
extraneous matter. The potato crop will ™ nearly the same amount 
as the wheat crop. If, therefore, the field shall be more fully manvred, 
then fallow for wheat, the extra expense will be abundantly recompensed 
by the crop. 

The above mode of putting in potato crops was continued from 1805 
to 1816, and the seed for the last seven years was never changed. The 
stock then introduced were known in the country under the name of the 
Sligo bucks; they commanded a better price than the common market 
rate, and in 1815, when the crop had generally failed elsewhere, they 
were no less abundant than usual, and the person who had purchased the 
surplus seed, sold them in 1816 at two dollars per bushel. Although the 
product by cropping in the above stated method gave no supply of those 
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considered too small for the table, yet the full or large size were always 
ut aside for seed. 

Several experiments were made during a course of twelve years, such 
as ploughing early in the spring, and putting a few lands in a soil well 
pulverised, the same seed and manure yield a greater number of bulbs, 
but far short in the measure or weight; the same lands were occasionally 
ridged in the drills, which produced an excess in number as already 
ststed, but not so valuable in the market. 








Derience. 





UPON THE IMPORTATION INTO FRANCE OF THE CASHMERE DOWNY 
GOAT. 
Extracted from a Memoir read by Tessier, inspector general of sheep, before the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Sept. 15th, 1819. 


Translated for the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


The sight of these shawls, which are brought from Asia, which spread 
all over Europe, make a part in the presents of the sovereigns of the east, 
and adorn the head and waist of the rich inhabitants of those countries, 
gave rise to the question among naturalists, what species of animal pro- 
duced the material from which such precious stuffs were made. ‘T'ravel- 
lers gave no satisfactory information upon this subject. The general opi- 
nion was, that Cashmeres were produced from a goat, but the particular 
species was not determined. The importation which has just been made, 
clears up, in part, this difficulty, for these animals produce a down ex- 
actly like that of which the most rare shawls are made; I say in part, 
because it is possible that wool may also be employed for this purpose, or 
that different kinds of the goat may unite to bring the manufacture to 
perfection. I shall describe sartasiedy those which I have seen upon 
their arrival at two of our Mediterranean ports. 

Their usual height is about twenty-five inches from the ground to the 
top of the back, and the length from the beginning of the tail to the head, 
three feet. Almost all have horns, which are straight, black, and for the 
most part round: those of some males, head at the extremity. The fleeces 
of the males, as well as the females, are thick, furry, white in the majori- 
ty of individuals, some brown or black, several spotted. ‘They are form- 
ed of long hard hairs, which cover the legs in part, and a very soft down. 
The latter is fine in proportion as the hair is long—the quality of one 
may be known from the other. This down grows near the skin, from 
which it separates and forms tufts, which can be drawn away by a comb 
or by the hand. Except in the case of an absolute prohibition, it appears as 
if our manufacturers would have no interest in importing these downy 
Cashmere goats into France, for the material may be procured in the 
way of commerce; it would be sufficient for them to endeavour to imi- 
tate the stuff which bears this name. 

M. Ternaux, so well known by his beautiful establishments, was not of 
this opinion. He had received by the way of Russia down enough to 
make some shawls; his success gave him the idea of procuring the ani- 
mals on whose body nature has a one this down. ‘The undertaking was 
not an me one. He found in M. Jaubert, master of requests, and pro- 
fessor of Turkish language, a man of zeal and intelligence, who was not 
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to be repulsed by obstacles, and who was much attached to his country. 
This gentleman had already travelled in the Levant, and could make 
himeelf understood among the different nations. He was willing to un- 
dertake the expedition. 

In order to obtain the protection of government, M. Ternaux presented 
him to the Duke of Richelieu, then minister of foreign affairs. This mi- 
nister, who acknowledged the utility of the project, made a contract with 
Ternaux and Jaubert, in the name of the king, by which Ternaux was to 
receive a premium of encouragement if the expedition succeeded. The 
government was to take a hundred goats at a high price. In consequence 
of this, Jaubert left Paris in the month of April, 1818, recommended by 
the Duke de Richelieu to the notice of the Emperor of Russia. This 
sovereign gave orders in his dominions, that the French traveller should 
be furnished with ail the facilities which he needed. Jaubert went first 
by Odessa, Tangarock and Astracan to the camp of General Jermoloff, 
under the Caucasus, taking every where information from the Boukars, 
respecting the Kirghiz and the Armenians who frequent and inhabit the 
last of these cities. 

He was informed that there existed among the numerous hordes of 
Kirghiz, a wandering people, who came into Boukaria, on the borders of 
the Oural, a species of goat which was almost always of a dazzling white- 
ness, andl which bore, every year, in the month of June, a remarkable 
fleece. ‘The samples which were shown him, convinced him of the con- 
formity of this down with that which came into France by the way of 
Russia. This discovery was the more interesting to him, as it might 
save his time, and a troublesome journey in crossing into Thibet, by Per- 
sia and Cashemire. He was not deceived, and in some hundred versts 
from the Wolga, in the middle of the Steppes, which separate Astracan 
from Oremberg, he found thick tufts of the down, which convinced him 
that he would not find it necessary to go much farther. 

He had also remarked that they gave them the name of Thibet-Goats, 
in the language of the country, when they spoke of them. He then made 
his purchases, buying different lots among the Kirghiz of the horde called 
Gea-Agadgi (the black tree), among the Kirghiz of the horde called Kai- 
saks, in all 1289 beasts. He directed his troop towards Tsarilzin, where 
he passed the river Wolga. 

The season became severe, and the mortality among the goats was very 

reat. He had formed a plan of embarking them at Tangarock, but the 
sea of Azof was frozen. He was obliged to go along the coast with them 
to Theodosia or Caffa. He arrived there the 24th of December, after 
having already lost 288 of his animals. ‘The 14th of February he sent in 
a Russian vessel, the only one he could procure, 566, together with some 
Astracan sheep, under the care of a French supercargo. The vessel ar- 
rived at Marseilles towards the month of April. Jaubert had preferred 
not to come until he covld bring the second troop, which he did not wish 
to leave behind. 

It results from the experiment of Jaubert and Ternaux, that from 1289 
goats bought among the Kirghiz, deducting all the losses which have taken 
place, there are at present in France 400 downy goats of Cashemire.”’ 


The American Philosophical Society, at its meeting on Monday even- 
ing, appointed a committee to ascertain and report the best plan and 
site for the construction of a canal to connect the Delaware with the 


Chesapeake Bay. 
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Lady Morgan’s Italy. 


MDarictp. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM LADY MORGAN’S ITALY. 


“In this room we visited Sir Humphrey Davy, who was employed in 
unrolling the manuscripts which, reduced to a state of charcoal by the 
eruption, have thus been preserved for modern inspection. ‘There has 
been already unrolled a Treatise on Music, by Philodemus; two books of 
Epicurus, and the fragments of an heroic poem attributed to Rabirius, 


Most of the seventeen hundred manuscripts found in Herculaneum, are, : 


it is said, capable of being unrolled. ‘Those which are daily found in 
Pompeii are reduced to dust by humidity, and are beyond recall. 

“The process by which the MSS. are displayed is curious. A small 
frame, resembling a bookbinder’s sewing-frame, supports the tissue to 
which the scales of the volumen, as it is unrolled, are attached with a 
strong gum. ‘The characters traced upon the substance are only distin- 
guished by a slight shade of difference in the blackness of the wholz 
charred surface. The operation has succeeded so far as to discover the 
text (with many lacunee, indeed, but tolerably legible) ; but there is little 
to be expected from this source in the way of discovery. An immense 
number of volumes have been so far Mise as to ascertain their con- 
tents, and there are scarcely any of intrinsic value; but are such as might 
be expected in the obscure library of an obscure country town. Much 
more may be hoped from the labours of the Abate May, in retracing the 
half obliterated MS. of palimpsestic parchments.” 

* * * + 5 * * * 

« The king never goes forth for the chase without arming himself witha 
heron’s foot; which he places in his button hole, as the most effective 
charm against the Monacelo (the Neapolitan hobgoblin), or against the 
ill-luck of meeting an old woman or a priest, as he crosses the threshold 
—both ill omens for the day! When Lord *** came to an audience to 
take leave of his Majesty on his return to England, the King told him he 
had a little bouquet d’adieu for him; and when his lordship probably 
dreamed of a gold snuff-box with the royal face set round with brilliants 
on the lid, he was presented with the heron’s foot, as a spell against all 
accidents in an English fox-chase, and a remembrance of royal friendship 
and Neapolitan field sports.” 

* ok *& * _ * *% * *% 

“That the royal theatre of the church and state, visited by the sove- 
reign, and presided by a duke, should be bound to a religious observance 
of the Lent, did not surprise us; but that the interdictions of the church 
should have reached even to the theatre of Pulchinello, who, after the 
King and the Madonna, is decidedly the most powerful personage.in Na- 
ples, did both disappoint and surprise us; and the more so, as we were 
seated in our box, prepared for the due exercise of “ broad grins,” before 
we were aware that Pulchinello had submitted to that power which sove- 
reigns had not resisted, and that his place on the stage of the San Carlino 
was taken by the prophet Elijah!! The play was the “ Commedia Sagra,”’ 
of “ 4cabe,’? which opens with a dialogue between the prophet and the 
widow, whose child he restores, and with whom the son of Jezebel is in 
love. The scene of Elijah in the king’s court is extremely curious. 
Acabe accuses him of heresy and sedition—in a word, of being a radical 
reformer, disturbing the ancient laws and religion of the state, which, con- 
firmed by ages, had covered ‘he land with unceasing prosperity. To all 
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this Elijah replies, that his mission is from heaven; that he is sent to 
overturn the reigning religion; and that he will work miracles to prove 
the truth of his assertions, which shall leave no doubts on the mind of the 
king. Upon this the high priest of the idolatrous Acabe is called in to 
back his master, at whose sight Elijah cannot contain his ire, and a dia- 
logue ensues, which called forth the rapturous plaudits of the audience: 
Elijah, in a threatening attitude, calls his antagonist ‘ un scelerato impio! 
the high priest terms him ‘ wn scelerato ingannatore!” and nothing remains 
for them but to proceed to blows, when the king, to save the church a 
scandal, with difficulty parts them, and it is agreed that both are to meet 
in a certain cavern, and decide their superiority by miracles. This scene 
discovers the impositions of the false prophet, who is ‘ tutto confuso,’ when 
his materials for miracle-making are found in the cave, consisting of 
sticks, matches, &c. &c. &c.; while a long prayer of the true prophet’s 
not only brings down fire from heaven, which consumes the king, queen, 
and heir-apparent, but at the same time brings down a fine full-grown 
angel, vibrating in the air between four pulleys, while the prophet settles 
himself in an arm-chair for the purposes of translation: first, rahe as 
he was about to ascend, he stepped forward, and gave out the play for the 
following evening; then reseating himself, he threw down an old cloak 
on his successor’s head, who was in look and garb the very image of a Jew 
clothesman in the streets of London. 

“ We observed upon this occasion, that the theatre was filled with wo- 
men and their children; and that many of the boxes included the whole 
family of the lower cittadini class, even to the livery-boy and the baby ; 
for it seems to be a sort of duty to attend these sacred dramas in Lent; 
and all that appears so singular and even profane in these exhibitions to 
the foreign spec-ator, is by them attended to with reverence and interest. 
When the false prophet was praying to his false gods, and Elijah kept 
crying in a taunting tone, ‘pix forte!—non ?’ ascoltano!’—(Cry louder! 
—they don’t hear you!) the audience clapped their hands, and exclaimed, 
‘Bravo, Elijah! bravo!’ and our Tuscan servant, who stood in the back of 
our box, and who had taken it for granted, that he had come to see the 
Neapolitan Pulchinello, did not discover his mistake till Elijah’s long 
prayer, in ‘he last scene, undeceived him; when he observed to me as he 
announced the carriage, ‘ Credo, Signora, che c’ € una commedia pid toste 
sagra’—(‘I fancy, Madam, that this is rather a sacred comedy.’)”’ 


EXTRAORDINARY PRIVILEGE OF THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF FRANCE, 


It is not, we believe, generally known that the rulers of France, whose 
government has ever been notorious for bad faith, can plead an authorit 
for such conduct, which fully absolves them in the eyes of all good Ca- 
tholics. In consequence of a brief addressed by Pope Clement VI. to 
John, king of France, the kings and queens of that country possess the 
exclusive privilege of not keeping any oath which they have sworn or 
may hereafter swear, if it should not suit their convenience. This docu- 
ment, as printed in the folio edition of the Collections of Dr. Lucas of 
Archery, revised and improved by Louis Francoise Josephe de la Barre, 
(Paris, 1723, vol. iii. p. 724,) among the miscellaneous papers belonging 
to the year 1351, is as follows: 

Clemens Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei, carissimis in Christe filiis 
Joanni Regi, et Johanne Reginee Francie illustribus, salutem et apostoli- 
cam benedictionem. Votis vestris libenter annuimus, iis preecipue, per 
quee, sicut pie desideratis, pacem et salutem anime, Deo propitio conse- 
qui valeatis. Hinc est quod nos, vestris supplicationibus inclinati, vobis 
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et successoribus vestris Regibus et reginis Francie, qui pro tempore fue- 
rint, ac vestrum et eorum cuilibet, auctoritate apostolica, tenore preesen- 
tium in perpetuum indulgemus, ut confessor religiosus vel secularis, 
quem vestrum et eorum quilibet duxerit eligendum, vota, per vos forsi- 
tan jam emissa, ac per vos et successores vestros in posterum emittenda, 
ultramarino, ac beatorum Petriet Pauli apostolorum, ac castitatis et con- 
tinentiz votis duntaxat exceptis nec non juramenta per vos prestita et 
per vos et eos preestanda in posterum que vos et illi servare commode 
non possetis, vobis et eis commutare as in alia opera pietatis, prout 
secundum Deum et animarum vestrarum et eorum saluti viderit expedire. 
Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam nostre concessionis in- 
fringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si quis autem hoc attentare 
presumserit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei, et beatorum Petri et Pauli 
apostolorum ejus se noverit incursurum. Datum Avinioni XII. Calend. 
Maii. anno nono. 


Translation—* Clement the Sixth, the servant of the servants of God, 
to his very dear children in Christ, John and Joanna, king and queen of 
France, health and the apostolical blessing: To your prayers we willingly 
listen, and especially those piously desiring peace and salvation by the 
favour of God. Hence we, being inclined to your supplications, do by 
apostolical authority grant to you and your successors, the kings and 
queens of France, and to any of you for ever, that your religious con- 
fessor may have authority to commute, any vows already made or here- 
after to be made by you or your successors (vows of chastity excepted,) 
as well as any oaths taken or to be taken by you and which you cannot 
conveniently fulfil, for some other pious purposes, which he shall consi- 
der pleasing to God and salutary to your seuls. Let none therefore dare 
to dispute this our indulgence, and if any one do attempt to contravene 
it, he shall incur the indignation of Almighty God, and of Peter and Paul 
his blessed apostles.—Given at Avignon.” 


LITERARY MODESTY. 


In a work on Petersburgh, lately published in Germany by Dr. Christian 
Miiller, the well-known writer Kotzebue is mentioned in a manner that 
appeared to him rather derogatory. He indignantly seized his pen to 
remove any unfavourable impression that might have been made, and ap- 
pealed to the public in an address, containing the following passage, which 
is certainly original :— 

“It is not for ten, but for twenty-six years that I have been one of the 
most popular dramatic writers. I am forced to say it, whether I will or 
not; whoever has enjoyed the favour of the public for 26 years, in spite 
of 26,000 opprobricus criticisms—(that is to say, about three a-day, Sun- 
days inchudully must possess merit; since no illusion, no fashion can last 
for such a length of time. Plays that have been translated into a dozen 
foreign languages, and acted in every country in Europe, nay even in Asia 
and Africa, must be universally attractive, and what is universally at- 
tractive cannot be bad. The most eminent critical journals in France 
and England have also invariably done me-justice. I am not merely a 


poet, who, wherever he sets his foot in Europe, is known and received with 


delight; I have been for many years a respectable historian, and have 
contributed, by ny political works, to banish that servile spirit which 
reigned even in Germany so late as the year 1812.” 

hoever is acquainted with Kotzebue’s literary character must admit 
that there is a good deal of truth in these observations ; but it is equally 
certain that they would have produced a much stronger effect had thev 
proceeded from any other pen than his own. 
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260 Lady Hamilton—Extent of Russia. 


LADY HAMILTON. 


The origin of this celebrated lady was of the most humble kind; she 
is said to have been the daughter of a cottager, in the forest of Bere, in 
Hampshire, and to have first attracted the notice of lord Halifax, who 
thén resided at Stanstead Park, in Sussex, a place notorious for the gal- 
laniry, or more correctly speaking, the profligacy of a subsequent owner. 
Emma Hart, for this was her paternal name, experienced in early life all 
those vicissitudes which too generally attend those females whose beauty 
has betrayed them into vice, and who unhappily depend upon it for sub- 
sistence. It has recently been asserted, that on her arrival in the me- 
tropolis she was for some time in a menial capacity in the families of al- 
derman Combe and the late Mr. Linley, the musical composer; and it is 
also said that about the vear 1780, she personated the Goddess of Health 
at the infamous establishment of Dr. Graham in Pall Mall. The personal 
charms which nature had so profusely bestowed began also to attract the 
notice of artists, and the late Mr. Romney in particular, who evidently 
felt a stronger admiration for ber than what he might be supposed to 
entertain merely as a painter, made her the frequent subject of his pen- 
cil. Her “ Attitudes,” drawn at a later period by Mr. F. Rehberg, an 
eminent German artist, and engraved by Piroli of Naples, are well known. 
She lived fur some years under the protection, as it 1s termed, of the late 
Rt. Hon. Charies Greville, by whom she was recommended in 1791, to 
his uncle, sir William Hamilton, and the latter was so well satisfied that 
he soon afterwards married her. At Naples, where sir William filled 
the post of British ambassador, his lady by her talents and assiduity 
found means to recommend herself so strongly to thé king and queen, 
that she soon became a great favourite with both, particularly with the 
latter. Under the difficult circumstances which arose out of the invasion 
of Naples by the French and the expulsion of the royal family from its 
continental dominions, lady Hamilton is allowed to have exhibited ex- 
traordinary promptitude, energy and presence of mind. It was during 
her residence at this court in 1798, that her friendship with our great 
naval hero, Nelson, commenced—a friendship which, however, innocent 
originally, must be admitted in its progress to have reflected very little 


credit upon either. After the death of sir William Hamilton in 1803, 


his lady resided entirely with her gallant admirer at his mansion at Mer- 
ton, which, with the estaste, he bequeathed to her by his will. He alse 
recommended her to the consideration of his country for the services 
rendered to it by her during her residence abroad, an’ committed to her 
care a young lady, the secret of whose birth yet remains to be explained. 
Providence in pecuniary matters was not a quality of Lady Hamilton ; 
Merton Place was soon sold, and for some months she was confined to 
the Rules of the King’s Bench, and she was released, as it is said, through 
the interference of an alderman of the city of London, who made himself 
responsible for the debt for which she was detained, and thus enabled her 
to remove to the continent. 


EXTENT OF RUSSIA, 


The extent of the Russian dominions, at the death of Iwan Wassilje- 
witsch, in 1505, was 30,566 square miles; its present compass, exclusive 
of the protectorate of Caucasus, Russian America, and the principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, is 340,892 square miles; so that, in an in- 
terval of rather more than three centuries, it has extended itself in the 
proportion of more than ten to one. Its present population, agreeably to 
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a recent census, amounts to 42,265,000 of both sexes, and the proportion 
of births to deaths averages about 1 to 40; the excess of the former was 
in the year 1805, 568,469—in 1806, 500,662, in 1807, 468,508—and in 
1808, 462,478 persons. ‘The following is the population of the chiet 
cities: Moscow (before its conflagration), 420,000 inhabitants; Peters- 
burgh, 271,187; Kiew, 40,000; Cronstadt, 40,000; Riga, 30,000 ; Astra- 
chan, 30,000; Orenburg, 21,000; Cherson, 22,000; Wilna, 20,000 ; Tiflis, 
20,000 ; Kasan, 18,626. The establishment of the Russian cuurt consists 
of 3,750 officers and servants, whose yearly pay amounts to 3,228,497 
rubles. The produce of the imperial mines yield a handsome revenue: 
Sjablowsky computes the yearly value of the pure metal, which they yield, 
at 600,000 rubles of gold, 1,300,000 rubles of silver, 400,000 rubles of tin, 
5,700,000 rubles of copper, and 14,400,000 rubles of iron. The perni- 
cious extent to which the consumption of brandy is carried, may be es- 
timated from the following data: there are produced in thirty-nine pro- 
vinces of the Russian empire, inclusive of the crown distilleries, 18,710,313 
wedro of brandy, or nearly sixty millions of gallons! As every wedro 
of brandy requires 9 poods of corn, it follows that to produce the above 
a 33,678,563 poods, or 2,694,284 quarters of corn will be con- 
sumed. 


THE EASTER BOOK-FAIR AT LEIPSIG. 


Notwithstanding the general complaints of bad times, of want of sale, 
and of the restrictions on the liberty of the press, it appears that the trade 
of writing and bookselling has not decreased in the course of the last 
year. According to the general catalogue of the Easter fair, the number 
of works there offered for sale is 3322, and that in the last Easter fair was 
2907: the number of publishers who have sent their publications to this 
fair is 393; to the last fair, 354. This catalogue also confirms the obser- 
vation, that the various branches of the arts and sciences are cultivated 
by the Germans, in a proportion favourable to the progressive improve- 
ment of the human race. We find in the last pedagogical works 70 wri- 
tings for children and youth, and school books, 172; copy-books, with 
instructions for writing a good hand, 11; writings relative to philology 
or general grammar, 204; archeeology, 21; for the improvement of the 
German language, 35; for learning foreign modern languages, and works 
in these languages, 350; arithmetic, 42; mathematics, 34; astronomy, 7 ; 
geography and statistics, 136; single maps, 73, and 10 complete atlases ; 
general natural history, 8; medicine for men and animals, and the auxi- 
liary sciences, 235 new works; 72 poems, single, and collections; 58 
plays; books of amusement, to pass the time, or to kill it, 252, among 
which are 157 novels. Of religious and moral books there are 231 Pro- 
testant (fewer sermons than usual), and 127 Catholic. There are 10 
publications respecting the Jews, and 45 on destructive science and art 


of war. [ Lond. Lit. Gaz. 
RUONAPARTEANA. 


In the first months after Bucnaparte’s accession to the imperial digni- 
ty, his family used every evening to assemble for some hours in the 
apartments of the empress Josephine, to instruct one another in etiquette, 
and to rehearse the parts which each had to perform in public. Josephine, 
whose experience best qualified her for the office of teacher, often lost 
all patience (perdit son latin) especially with Joseph’s consort. Buo- 
naparte himself, who suffered no jesting on this subject, once said to the 
latter, “ Par Dieu, Madame, vous n’étes du tout poiné dans votre réle, et 
si vous n’y faites attention, vous vous donnerez. et a nous beaucoup de 
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ridicule. On dirait a vous voir qu’il est bien difficile a faire la princesse.”’ 
{ By God, Madam, you are very imperfect in your part, and unless you 
are more attentive, you will make both yourself and us appear extremely 
ridiculous. To see you, one would suppose it to be very difficult to per- 
sonate a princess.] Timid as she is, her eyes filled with tears, and she 
begged his majesty’s pardon, saying, “ Mais c’est aussi la premiére fois 
que je joue la comédie.” (But consider that it is the first time I ever 
played comedy.] His imperial majesty became furious, and retorted : 
“Ce n’est point une comédie que nous jouons; c’est m’ insulter? [’Tis 
no comedy we are playing! Do you mean to insult me ?} Joseph, in order 
to put an end to the altercation, then said to his brother, “ Don’t be 
angry! she means no harm; and in time she will get into the way of it 
as well as any of us.” “ Je le désire,” replied Napoleon, “car aussi long 
temps que je ferai 1’ empereur, je prétends que ce qui m’ appartient, se 
presente avec dignité et n’ait point I’ air de ce qu’ils ne sont plus. Si 
c’est pour quelques années ou toujours n’ importe. Je veux qu’on s’y 
fasse. Aprés moi le déluge, je m’en moque.” [I hope so; for as long 
as | am emperor, I will have those belonging to me behave with dignity, 
and not appear to be what they no longer are. No matter whether it be 
but for a few years or for ever. I insist on compliance. After me let 
things go as they will—what care I? ] 

At one of these exercises in etiquette, Napoleon flew into the most 
violent passion with his brother Louis. Talleyrand, who had to act the 
part of the Prussian ambassador, having made a complimentary address 
to him, Louis returned the following answer: “ Je vous prie de temoig- 
ner au roi votre maitre, combien je me tiens honoré de son souvenir et 
de me mettre aux pieds de sa ay gif [I beg you to signify to the 
king, your master, how much I think myself honoured by his remem- 
brance, and to lay me at his majesty’s feet.] Scarcely had these words 
passed his lips, when Napoleon, with ferocious gestures, rushed towards 
him, and vociferated like a maniac, “ Est ce la le langage d’un frére de 
? empereur de France a un ministre de Prusse, d’un roi du second ordre? 
Tais-toi plutét que de dire pareilles sottises. Tu es comme Lucien, tu 
ne crois point a la solidité de ma grandeur, tu veux te menager des pro- 
tecteurs. Je n’y crois pas plus que toi, mais autant que je serai empe- 
reur, je veux que mes fréres en soutiennent la dignité, qu’ils ne recher- 
chent d’autre protection que la mienne, et sachent qu’ils se trouvent sur 
la méme ligne avec tous les rois, qu’ils sont leurs ana et qu’ils ne se 
mettent ni ne peuvent se mettre qu’a mes pieds.—Recommence ta répon- 
se, et qu’il n’y soit question ni d’ honneur ni des pieds.”’ [Is that the 
language of a brother of the emperor of France to a minister of Prussia, 
a king of the second rank ? Hold your tongue rather than talk such stu- 
pid stuff. You are just like Lucien; you doubt the solidity of my power, 
and want to secure protectors. I have doubts of it as well as you; but 
30 long as I am emperor, I insist that my brothers support their dignity, 
seek no other protection than mine, and remember that they are upon a 
level with all kings, that they are their brothers, and shall lay themselves 
at nobody’s feet but mine. Now begin your answer again, and let us 
hear no more about honour, or feet. | [Mew Month. Mag. 
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in the reign of Queen Mary, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, a furious 
papist, who had been himself in the Tower im a former reign, perse- 
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cuted all the followers of Elizabeth, whom he was desirous to entrap into 
some disloyal act against her sister—amon others, Sir John Harrington 
relates that his father was thrown by him into the Tower and detained 
twelve months, for only carrying a letter to her, and it cost him a thou- 
sand pounds ere he could free himself. 


In the twelfth month of his imprisonment, this unfortunate Harring- 
ton, having previously sent to the bishop many letters and petitions for 
liberty without effect, had the courage to address to him a “Sonnet,” 
which his son has cited as “no ill verse for those unrefined times ;” a 
modest commendation of lines so spirited, which the taste of the more 
modern reader, however fastidious, need not hesitate to confirm. 


TO BISHOP GARDINEB. 


1. 


At least withdraw your cruelty, 

Or force the time to work our will; 

It is too much extremit 

To keep me pent in prison still, 

Free from all fault void of all cause, 

Without all right, against all laws. 
How can you do more cruel spite 
Fhan proffer wrong and promise right ’ 
Nor can acuse, nor will acquight. 


2. 


Eleven months past and longer space 
I have abode your dev’lish drifts, 
While you have sought both man and place, 
And set your snares, with all your shifts, 
The faultless foot to wrap in wile 
With any guilt, by any guile : 

And now you see that will not be, 

How can you thus for shame e 

To keep him bound you aout set free : 


° 


0. 


Your chance was once as mine is now, 
To keep this hold against your will, 
And then you sware you well know how, 
Though now you swerve, I know how ill. 
But thus this world his course doth pass, 
The priest forgets a clerk he was, 
And you that have cried justice still, 
And now have justice at your will, 
Wrest justice wrong against all skill. 


4 


But why do I thus coldly plain, 
Asif it were my cause alone ? 
. When cause doth each man so constrain 

As England through hath cause to moan, 

To see your bloody search of such 

As all the earth can no way touch. 
And better were that all your kind 
Like hounds in hell with shame were shrined, 
Than you add might unto your mind. 


5. 


But as the stone that strikes the wall 
Sometimes bounds back on th’ hurler’s head, 
So your foul fetch, to your foul fall 

May turn, and ’noy the breast that bred. 
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And then, such measure as you gave 
Of right and justice look to have, 
If good or ill, if short or long ; 
If false or true, if right or wrong ; 
And thus, till then, I end my song. 





FROM CAREY’S POEMS, WRITTEN IN 1651. 


Whilst I beheld the necke o’ th’ doue, 

I spy’de, and read these words. 

This pritty dye 

Which takes your eye, 

Is not at all the bird’s. 

The dusky rauen might 

Haue with these colours pleas’d your sight, 
Had God but chose soe to ordayne abou ; 
This labell wore the doue. 


Whilst I admir’d the nightingale, 

These notes she warbled o’re. 

Noe melody 

Indeed haue I, 

Admire mee then noe more : 

God has itt in his choice 

To giue the owle, or mee this uoyce ; 

’Tis Hee, ’tis Hee that makes mee tell my tale; 
This sang the nightingale. 


Ismelt and prays’d the fragrant rose, 

Blushing, thus answer’d she. 

The prayse you gaue, 

The sent I haue, 

Doe not belong ta mee: 

This harmelesse odour, none 

But only God indeed does ownce ; 

‘Yo bee his keepers, my poore leaucs hee chose ; 
And thus reply’de the rose. ‘ 


| tooke the honny from the bee, 

On th’ bagge these words were scene. 
More sweet than this 

Perchance nought is, 

Yett gall itt might haue been : 

if God it should soe please, 

Hee could still make itt such with ease ; 
And as well gall to honny change can Hee ; 
This learn’t | of the bee. 


1 touch’d, and lik’d the downe o’ th’ swanne ; 
Rut felt these words there writt. 

Bristles, thornes, here 

| soone should beare, ' 

Did God ordayne but itt ; 

if my downe to thy touch 

Seeme soft and smooth, God made itt such ; 
Giue more, or take all this away, Hee can; 
This was I taught by th’ swan. 


Ail creatures then confesse to God 

‘That th’? owe him all, but L 

My senses find 

Truc, what my mind 

Would still, oft does deny. 

Hence Pride! out of my soule ! 

O’re itt thou shalt noe more controule : 
’le learne this lesson, and escape the rod : 
[ too haue all from God. 


